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heard, but it soon died down. The following day a series
of street demonstrations was organized by the administra-
tion, but they met with no sympathetic response on the part
of the population. It was apparent that the war was highly
unpopular. No one wanted it, and many cursed it This
was an ominous sign.
Viceroy Alexeyev was appointed Commander-in-Chief of
the fighting forces. The appointment was the height of
absurdity. He was not an army man. He could not even
ride on horseback. Nor did he in any way-distinguish him-
self in the naval service. He made his career in a rather
peculiar way. As a young navy officer he accompanied
Grand Duke Alexey Alexandrovich in his voyage around
the world. It is said that at Marseilles the merry travellers
had a drinking bout, in the course of which the youthful
Grand Duke behaved so indecorously and violently that he
was arraigned by the police. It appears that Alexeyev suc-
ceeded in persuading the authorities that it was he and not
the Grand Duke who was guilty of the offence. He paid
a fine, and won the friendship of the Grand Duke. Under
Alexander III, Alexeyev became Admiral General, and
owing to the Grand Duke's efforts was appointed Governor
of the Kwantung province. I believe, -however, that the
Grand Duke never dreamed that his protege could be made
Commander-in-Chief of a fighting army several hundred
thousand strong, which was sfron to be increased to a mil-
lion.
Under the pressure of public opinion, which assumed a
highly distrustful attitude toward Alexeyev, on February
8 (21) General Kuropatkin was. appointed commander of
the armies in the Far. East. The appointment resulted in
a duality of authority which was bound to- produce no end
of confusion and trouble. Kuropatkin's departure was very
pompous. He made public speeches and behaved generally
like a victor. It would have been more tactful to depart